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iron frame, called a chase. The intermediate spaces be- 
tween the pages are filled up with small blocks of metal, 
(in some offices wood is used), suited to the size of the 
pa^e and the margin required, and then firmly locked up 
with small wooden wedges, called quoins, so as to form al- 
together, apparently, one solid piece of metal. This is 
called a form, and being laid on the proof-press, an im- 
pression is taken off, in the manner hereafter described ; 
This first proof is submitted to the reader, who 
compares it with the copy or MS., and corrects any error 
which may have been made by the compositor. This be- 
ing corrected in the types, another proof is taken, and sent 
to the author, which having been again corrected, and 
again read and revised, is finally marked for press; and 
when the necessary number of copies are printed off 
at press, the types are then returned to the compositor, 
who distributes them once more into the cases 
from whence he had before taken them. This is a very 
quick and nice operation, inasmuch as the fingers and the 
mind must act in concert, much in the same way as is 
required in playing on a keyed instrument. 

When the art of printing was at first established, it was 
esteemed the glory of the learned to be correctors of the 
press to eminent printers. Physicians, lawyers, and even 
bishops occupied this department. The printers then fre- 
quently added to their names those of the correctors of 
the press, and editions were thus valued according to the 
ability of the corrector. 

As errors of various kinds will present themselves to an 
author in the printer's proof sheet, we subjoin a few of 
the marks generally used by those who are correctors or 
readers for the press ; they are the marks in general 
use, and will r.iable an author to mark his proof so as 
to be understood by the compositor. 



When a word is incorrectly spelled, mark the 
wrong letter in the word with a stroke of 
the pen, and place the letter to be substi- 
tuted in the margin opposite, thus, 
For a letter turned upsid^ down,, thus, 
To take out an unnecessary lette^r or word 

-y&fd, thus, 
When two words are run together to mark 

a space or division betweenjthem, thus, 
When two words or portions of a sentence 

..tojare be transposed, thus, 
When two paragraphs are to be joined in 

one, thus,; 
CWhen a word is omitted, mark a caret in 
the place where the omission is made, and 
the word in the margin : when a word 
has A omitted, thus, 
To change a word or words to < Italic, thus, 
To smalj^ capitals, thus, ~~~ 



To capitals, thus, 

To retain a word or sentence by mistake 
marked out with the pen, thus, 

To substitute comma, or supply semicoIon A 
or full-point A thus, 

To straighten crooked7ett e rs, thus, 

To mark (new paragraph, thus, 

When a long sentence is omitted A , thus, 
or write the omission in the margin. 
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TUB PRESS-ROOM* 



Tliere is no department of the printing business which 
has undergone a more thorough alteration than the Prcss- 
Ro jm,v ithir the last frenty yVar:\ For the old-fashioned, 



f clumsy, wooden press, the entire power of which was con- 
! fined to the operation of the lever and screw in their 
! least effective construction, we have now substituted those 
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elegantly constructed iron presses, w!ri<& h&re, from time 
to time, appeared under the name of the Stanhope, the 
Clvmer, and the Columbian, a specimen of each of these 
may be seen in our office. As a guide to our printing 
friends in the country, we would observe that for the 
larger we prefer the Columbian, and for the smaller a 
very neat press made by Mr Joseph Aldritt, jun. of this 
city, which takes its power. from two little joints that 
act upon the platten, something very much in the manner 
of the joints of the elbow, which bring upon the 
type a fair, equal, and good impression. 

la place of the large balls made of sheep-skin, _ stuffed 
with, wool, and by which there was a vast waste of ink and 
labour, we have now the neatly formed roller, composed 
of the proper proportions of glue and treacle,* suited to 
the various seasons of the year, and which takes up the 
ink and gives it offagain onthetype,in away much superior 
to the former method. As many of our readers, however, 
may never have had the opportunity of examining a 
printing office, we shall endeavour to make this portion 
of the process intelligible to them. 

The form, that is the types arranged within the iron 
frame, called the chase, which we have described, 
being placed upon the table, or level surface of 
the press, is now made ready by one of the press- 
men. This is rather a particular department of the busi- 
ness ; as in small works considerable care is required to 
make good register, or, in other words, to make the various 
corresponding pages fall on the back of each other, and, 
unless this were done, the printing would have a very 
bad appearance ; which will account for the same charge 
feeing made for working off ten copies of any publication 
vhat would be made for two hundred and fifty, the same 
trouble being requisite, This part of the work being 
at length properly adjusted, one of the pressmen, after 
passing bis roller several times over a board which }\§s be- 
fore him covered with ink (which we may observe, .lij- thet 
way, is composed of lamp-black and oil), then rolls 
it backward and forward across the form of type. His 
companion, in the mean time, has taken a sheet from 
the heap of paper before him, which had been previously 
damped, and laid it on the tympan, which he turns down 
on the type, and rolling it in under the point of pressure 
by the rounce-handle, pulls the bar, and thus makes the 
impression. In the hands of a person unacquainted 
with the art, a considerable time would be required 
for each sheet, while an experienced pressman 
will frequently lay on, print, and take off eight sheets 
in a minute; and this with such exactness as never 
to cause the sheet to deviate in the least degree from the 
spot marked out by two little points which pierce the 
paper on printing the one side, and which form the guide 
for printing the other. The rapidity with which these opera- 
tions are performed appears extraordinary to those unac- 
customed to the art, but when we come to consider the 
performance of the machine, the effects of manual labour, 
^extraordinary, as they may have appeared, will be thrown 
altogether into the shade, 

The required number of sheets, on being worked off, are 
handed to the warehouseman, who hangs them up to dry, 
who in a day or two haying placed each sheet separately 
between glazed boards, subjects the entire to the pressure 
of an. Hydrostatic press of ^three hundred tons power.— 
This not only takes off the indention caused by the types 
on the paper, but gives it a fine smooth surface, which 
very much improves the appearance of the work. This 
last operation, however, is confined to the finer descrip- 
tions of -book-work : with such a publication as thePenny 
Journal, or common school books, it would occasion too 
much loss of time and trouble to admit of its being gene- 
rally done. & ° 



■ V. R oilers are a composition of glue and treacle, which when 

■ •"t! into a liquid suite tire cast in a mould, round a cone of 
*^4 uud whni cold, on being extracted from the mould, 
<u3"touua Hrtlmsiitiy firm and consistent to WOTert&e'"r£. 



In our observations relative to the operation of printing, 
we have heretofore been speaking of the common press* 
We shall now proceed to the 

PRINTING MACHINE. 

We would here request the reader to refer for a mo- 
ment to the engraving of our machine, which we have 
given in our first page. He will at once perceive that its 
operations are very different from those of the common 
press. In the latter he will notice that the surface of the 
platten, which gives the impression to the type, is a plate 
placed in a horizontal position, and that the impression is 
produced by a screw and levers acting directly and at the 
same moment on the entire surface of the form of types 
to be printed ; while in the machine the impression is 
taken off by rollers, under which the types are made to 
pass on an iron or steel table, and which works from one 
end of the machine to the other. He will also notice that 
while in the common press only one side of the sheet is 
printed, both sides are worked off during the operation by 
the machine. To explain this more fully we again refer 
to the engraving. The boy, A, is seen placing a sheet of 
white paper on a number of tapes, which pass round cy- 
linder B, and which latter, during "each evolution, carries 
the sheet with it, just in time to meet the form of types 
which are placed on table C,and which give off an impres- 
sion as they pass under the cylinder. By a very simple 
arrangement of the tapes round the small roller or drums, 
JD and E, the sheet, now half printed, is conducted to cy- 
linder F, which, as it revolves, meets the other form of 
types, and receiving the impression on the other side, is 
now thrown out, completed, to the boy G, who lays it on 
the table at the side. of the machine. The entire opera- 
tion is so extremely simple, that a few moments examina- 
tion of the engraving, with the explanation, will make the 
process perfectly intelligible. The inking of the types is 
performed by the small rollers, H, H, and the assistance 
of what is called the Doctor : by a small lever and pinion 
the roller Is raised up to where a large iron roller (the 
Doctor) is revolving in a small trough filled with ink, and 
from which, at every evolution, it takes a little, which it 
again lays down on the end of the table, which carries the 
types under the cylinders, and which passing under the 
rollers, H, H, imparts the necessary quantity to them, 
which they again give off to the types during the motion 
backwards and forwards under them. 

Having thus given a familiar, though brief, description of 
the process of printing by the machine, we shall now men- 
tion a few of the advantages which it possesses over the 
eommon printing press. The greatest of these we con- 
ceive to be the time saved in the operation, and the large 
size of the sheet which it will print. 

The number of impressions produced per hour on the 
Columbian, Stanhope, or improved press, of the generality 
of book-work, is two hundred and fifty per hour, by*the 
joint exertions of two men — the one inking the types with 
the roller, the other laying on the "sheet, and taking off 
the .impression— the machine, with, two boys, one to p 
in the sheets, and the other to take them out, would pr 
duce seven hundred and fifty sheets printed on both sid 
— that is fifteen hundred impressions; and when two 
are worked together, as in the case of the; Penny Journal, 
three thousand impressions in the hour. This will* at 
once shew the advantage of the machine in works requir- 
ing expedition, or where a large number are to be worked 
off; as it will appear that while one thousand perfect co- 
pies is all that could be produced by a common press, 
with two men, in one day, the machine will produce fifteen 
thousand copies in the same time. 

With regard to the saving of time, however, when ste- 
reotype plates are; used, the advantage is greatly 
lessened, as the time , it takes to make ready a ste- 
reotype form is very considerable. The machine can 
only be applied with advantage, therefore, in long num- 
bers, $s from the time it takes to make ready forms, even 
of moveable type, it would not be worth while printing any 
rmmb@r under two thousand m ik 



